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Onty a fortnight ago we spoke with satisfaction of the re- 
forms which Mr. Dudley, the Superintendent of Buildings in 
New York, had effected within his department, and it is rather 
embarrassing to find that this gentleman and several of his sub- 
ordinates are now undergoing an investigation on charges of 
serious malfeasance in office. The affidavit contains twenty- | 
seven distinct charges, seventeen of which affect Mr. Dudley | 
either individually or in conjunction with his subordinates. The 
minor offences with which he is charged are: appointing certain 
unnecessary though salaried officials; appointing as inspectors 
six improperly qualified men named in the affidavit ; permitting 
the erection of buildings whose substructures did not justify 
their height ; and practising as an architect while in office. The 
graver charges are: conspiring with his predecessor, Mr. Adams, 
and others to obtain the office of Superintendent by bribing Mr. 
Adams to resign the office before his term of service had ex- 
pired ; misapplying in various ways the moneys appropriated 
by the city for the use of the Department, but especially by 
using certain sums, together with his own salary and money 
raised by levying unlawful assessments upon his subordinates, 
to influence legislation; receiving voluntary bribes, or levied | 
black-mail, from persons named, for allowing repairs and altera- 
tions to be carried out in violation of the building law; wink- 
ing at the non-destruction or repair of condemned buildings and 
the omission of fire-escapes and iron shutters ordered by the 
Department ; and, finally, imitating the late Boss Tweed in a 
way which to avoid misapprehension we give in the words of 
the affidavit: “ Aud deponents further say, on information and 
beliet, that the said Henry J. Dudley gave to builders and others 
erecting buildings, his check and checks on banks wherein he 
kept no account, and his individual notes, and received from said 
builders the money on said checks and notes and appropriated 
the same to his own use, and has not taken up or paid such 
checks or notes, and the same still remain unpaid; that said 
checks and notes were never intended to be cashed or paid, were 
illegally given, and were intended to, and did, bring scandal on 
the Department.” 








Mr. Duptey, who is an Englishman by birth and an archi- 
tect by profession, desires that his conduct while Superintendent 
should undergo the most thorough scrutiny, and emphatically 
declares that the charges brought against him are without foun- 
dation. He has made known to newspaper reporters his de- 
fence against certain of the charges, and as they are apparently 
valid, we think it right to repeat them. Ile says that the rea- 
son he is charged with practising as an architect is, that he has 
been confounded with his father, Mr. Henry Dudley, who was 
the architect of all the buildings specified ; that the six inspect- 
ors were not appointed by him, but, being capable men, were 
retained in office, though they were not subjected to an exami- 
nation, as a clause in the charter exempted from it the then in- 
cumbents of offices; and that several of the persons named as 
having given him money had notified him that they were willing | 
to make affidavit that they had never paid him either bribe or 
black-mail. His defence against the other charges will appear as 
the investigation proceeds; but this, as each of the accused parties 
is to have a separate examination, is likely to last some time. 
The facility with which men will put their names to a paper with- 





out reading it, merely because some one else has signed it, or 
because they are asked, is curiously illustrated by this case, for 
it appears that three at least of the five subscribers to the 
affidavit, who are reputable builders, did not know or care what 
they were signing; one thought it was a simple call for an ex- 
amination of the books of the Department, and another thought 
that his signature was to help a friend, or rather a customer, to 
obtain civil damages from Mr. Dudley. The real instigators of 
the investigation are Mr, James M. Macgregor, a former Super- 
intendent of Buildings, and Mr. Hardenburgh ‘Tallman, whose 
scandalous effrontery in continuing to completion, in spite of 
every effort of the Department of Buildings, a very marked case 
of jerry-building, was detailed by our New York correspondent 
in our issue for December 7, 1878. ‘This fact known, the case 
at once loses much of the political significance which usually 
attaches to such investigations in New York. But the fact that 
he may be the victim of private malice and personal vindictive- 
ness will not relieve Mr. Dudley from the necessity of meeting 


| and explaining every one of the very serious charges which 


have been brought against him; for the citizens of New York 
are not altogether averse to dealing summarily with a misde- 
meaning official now and then. 

Ir would be difficult to find surroundings more deadening to 
the sensibilities, more uncongenial to art, than are to be found 
in any New England factory town, with its regular hours, its 
ceaseless clatter and confusion ef sounds, its population with 
minds all intent on one thing, and its monotony of unsightly 
buildings; for somehow or other picturesqueness, or even grace, 
and utility are thought to be quite incompatible when it is 
a question of building a cotton or a woollen mill. To the 
architect more than to any one else such a building is an eye- 
sore; to him it represents the minimum of result and almost 
the maximum of wasted opportunity. Knowing it for the work 
of the builder and the engineer, he knows too that its unsight- 
liness is not essential to its strength or to its serviceableness. 
He can recall scores of engineering structures which are at once 
pleasing to the eye and useful, and he wonders how it happens 
that all owners of mills are affected by the same unapprecia- 
tiveness of architectural effect. If he inquire diligently, he will 
find that the responsibility rests not wholly with the owners, but 
in a great measure with the underwriters who insure them against 
fire loss. ‘They have formulated the conditions which a mill 
must fulfil before they will accept a risk on it, and having found 
them to be such as master-builders and engineers can fulfil to 
their satisfaction, they have discouraged, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, the employment of architects. They even go so 
far as to themselves provide plans and specifications. This 
hostility to architects, which is a fact to be regretted rather 
than complained of, is not, to be sure, felt by all insurance com- 
panies ; for there are wild-cat companies, in the scheme of whose 
operations the aleatory element is given prime consideration, 
so that an architect’s mistake is as often a matter of profit as of 
loss. In the East, at least, the responsibility for much of this 
bald work rests with a combination of seventeen mutual fire insur- 
ance companies, which make a specialty of insuring mills. With- 
out reflecting on the propriety and wisdom of the regulations 
which these companies have established, we can express the wish 
that they may find it possible hereafter to take a more liberal 
view of the architectural needs of mill buildings. 





We have before us a statement of some of the results and 
conclusions reached by the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company through the experience of the past twenty- 
eight years in insuring mill property in New England and parts 
of the Middle States. Opening with the statement that the 
seventeen companies already mentioned, which make a specialty 
of insuring buildings of this class, have taken risks on more 
than two and three quarter billion dollars’ worth of property, 
and have paid fire losses amounting to more than six million dol- 
lars, it makes several interesting statements, one of which — 
and a more powerful argument in favor of fireproof building it 
would be hard to find —is that the average annual fire loss in 
the United States, together with the cost of maintaining the 
fire departments and the insurance companies, amounts in round 
numbers to $130,000,000, — a sum which, it says, “ constitutes a 
tax on the nation that is distributed on all production and con- 
sumption, and can be saved only by such radical changes in the 
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methods of construction and supervision as have constituted the | the Boston Art Club to enter in and occupy the picture gal- 


real secret of the success of our mutual system of preventing 
fires. About two thirds of this annual tax on the community 
could be saved if churches and warehouses were constructed as 
safe'y and watched as carefully as cotton and woollen mills now 
are. Such a saving would be equal to a relief from the interest 
on the national debt.” More interesting to the architect than 
the statements of the number of fires with the resulting losses, 
and their bearing on the profits or losses of the company, is 
the list of the causes of fires which destroyed these buildings in 
whose construction such special care is taken to avoid fire loss. 
Here we find that the most frequent causes of fire are : foreign 
substances in the picker, friction, and spontaneous combustion, 
— causes which can find a cure only in constant watchfulness. 
From the list of miscellaneous causes, such as the overturning 
of a lamp or the careless use of matches, no special conclusion 
can be drawn. But when out of a total of three hundred and 
eighty-five fires, three fires caused by defective flues, ove by 
the ignition of wood in contact with a brick boiler-setting, 


five by the contact of wood with steam-pipes, and one by heat | 


radiated from a metal furnace, while two small fires in the pickers 
developed into destructive fires |ecause of inadequate fire-loors 
between the mill and the picker, are the only ones which can be 
jaid at the door of defective building, it must be acknowledged 
that unsatisfactory as the system is in its architectural results, 
it meets the demands for safe construction very successfully. 
Perhaps we should also lay at the door of the builder the one 
fire whose cause is stated as “moral hazard suspected,” — an 
entry which we do not understand. 





Tue statement that two hundred and seventy-nine of these 
fires were extinguished by the use of pails, small mill hose. and 
chemical fire extinguishers, while one was “ mopped out with a 
wet broom,” suggests how much loss might be saved if it were 
possible to attack the fire shortly after it has started. This mat- 
ter is receiving much attention just now in London, where the 
universal testimony is that the Fire Brigade does not usually get 
to work on a fire before fifteen minutes have elapsed; whereas 
the late Mr. Braidwood, the chief organizer of the Brigade, laid 
it down as an axiom that, to be effective, fire-escapes and fire- 
engines must be at work five minutes after an alarm is given. 
The city of London proposes to abandon its present cumber- 
some system, with its divided responsibilities, and to adopt the 
system practised in Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
provincial cities, where hand and steam fire-engines, which have 
been the sole reliance in London, are used on about three per 
cent only of the fires which occur. To take an actual example: 
steam or horse engines were used on only three of the two hun- 
dred and ninety-one fires which occurred last year in Manches- 
ter, and though the value of the property imperilled was over 
nine and one half million dollars, the actual loss was less than 
two per cent of this sum. The system in vogue in these English 
provincial towns is to have many hydrants, each provided with 
a hose, at points between the stations of the Fire Brigade. Each 
policeman has a key to these hydrants, and at an alarm it is his 
duty to get out the nearest hose and attack the fire at once; so 
that seldom have more than two minutes passed before a good 
stream is directed upon the fire. and so the first min ites are not 
wasted. At a trial before a committee of the city corporation 
at Manchester, the Brigade obtained nine jets of water through 
one thousand yards of hose in four minutes, the alarm being 
given from the principal station. In a second case a fireman at 
a sub-station got a stream of water in one and one half minutes, 
the hydrant being near the station. In the third case a fireman 
ran out the hose-truck and got a stream through seventy-five 
yards of hose in three minutes after the alarm. In default of 
this system, which has much to recommend it, Americans are 
doing something to perfect their own, one of the latest improve- 
meuts having been adopted lately at a Boston engine-house, 
where the men sleep on trap-doors which fall at the first stroke 
of the alarm, and they find themselves in their proper places on 
the engine before they are fairly awake. 





Tue new galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, 
completing the front, and nearly doubling the amount of avail- 
able space, were this week opened to the public. They consist 


of two rooms for sculpture, three for paintings, and two for en- 
gravings, besides a large room for architectural casts, and a 
room for Greek vases. 
early in the summer. 


These collections will be put in place 
Meanwhile, the Museum has permitted 





leries, with an exhibition of contemporaneous art, American and 
foreign, which is held in lieu of the Club’s usual spring exhibi- 
tion at its own rooms; while the Boston Society of Architects, 
which is the Boston Chapter of the Institute, and the various 
schools which are housed in the Museum, occupy the rest of the 
new space, with exhibitions of their own. ‘Tickets were issued 
for the opening reception on Monday evening to nearly four 
thousand persons, and though more than half of them reported 
in person, there was room for all. ‘The excellence of the pict- 
ures, the extent and picturesqueness of the building, the great 
inter+st excited by the work of the schools, and the good-will of 
the company, combined to make it an unusually brilliant and suc- 
cessful occasion, full of promise for the future. The good sense 
and public spirit shown by the authorities of the Museum on 
this, as on other occasions, is appreciated by the public as well 
as by the institutions with which it enters into these friendly re- 
lations, and will doubtless further its prosperity as much as they 
already enhance its usefulness. : 





THE pictures, especially the American pictures, seem to be of 
better quality than is often found on such occasions; and the 
show of architectural designs, though mostly, of course, the work 
of Boston architects, and unusually free from ad captandum 
drawings, is full of interest and instruction. In the lower rooms 
the School of Art-Needlework, for women, the School of Carvy- 
ing and Modelling, for women also, with evening classes for 
men, and the School of Drawing and Painting, show how much 
the Museum is doing for education in art, simply by furnishing 
a soil congenial to their growth. An interesting feature of this 


, part of the show is a collection of work done by students in the 


Pennsylvania Museum, at Philadelphia; the Cooper Institute, 
in New York; and the Yale School of Fine Art, in New 
Haven. The work of the architectural students of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, comprising the chief part of the drawings 
so handsomely noticed at the Paris Exhibition, last summer 
were hung with the other architectural work. 


One of the curiosities of the political economy of the pres- 
ent time in this country is the rapid development which, in spite 
of long-continued business depression, has been given to the fine 
arts and the industries which are generated and fostered by their 
growth. ‘The Centennial Exhibition encouraged it much. ‘The 
movement began before the Centennial; but the spirit of emula- 
tion which was excited by what was seen at Philadelphia will 
not entirely explain why individuals and whole communities, 
who are as parsimonious in their ordinary expenditures as if re- 
strained by the strictest sumptuary laws, should be so open- 
handed when an object of art is to be purchased, or a mu- 
seum or school of art is to be supported. A more tangible 
proof of the same proposition is the fact that during these dull 
times the book-trade has been Jess affected, it is said, than almost 
any other. Relying on this open-handedness of the public and 
individuals, the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
in New York, now that they have moved their collections from 
the building on Fourteenth Street to the new museum in Cen- 
tral Park, have asked from the citizens of New York one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, that they may, in the first in- 
stance, purchase the Avery collection of porcelain and the King 
collection of gems, and may then increase the scope and useful- 
ness of the museum by adding to it casts of antique and modern 
sculpture, architectural models, and casts of other executed work 
of special interest; by establishing industrial collections which 
shall show the raw product passing through the different stages 
of manufacture, and models of the machines used in the proe- 
esses — all of which seems to us quite too much to compress into 
one museum; by opening a school of industrial art; by initiat- 
ing a series of lectures on art ; by instituting a system of-awards 
and medals for work of exceptional merit; and by the purchase 
of objects of archeological interest. All this is to form the per- 
manent background for a series of loan-exhibitions of painting, 
sculpture, bric-A’-brac, or what not, after the manner of those es- 
tablished at South Kensington ; indeed, the museum is to be 
conducted on essentially the same scheme as the famous English 
museum. In view of what is to be done, the sum asked for is 
not a large one, and we hope, now that the Trustees have ap- 
pealed to the public for specific aid, that New Yorkers will show 
themselves more liberal toward their museum than they have 
been in the past. 
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THE SEWERAGE OF VILLAGE-CITIES.! 

Tue city of Taunton, Mass., with a population of about twenty 
thousand, occupies a slightly undulating plain on Taunton River, — a 
small tidal stream, with a mean rise and fall at ordinary tides of 
3.41 feet. ‘The tide ebbs and flows to a distance of about six miles 
above the city, at which point there is a dam. ‘The area to be 
drained is about sixteen hundred acres, covering the present and 
clearly prospective area of the city. The soil is generally a stiff clay, 
or is underlaid at slight depth by a stiff clay. The ‘ city ’’ charac- 
teristics are confined almost exclusively to the form of government. 
Physically, socially, and financially, it is and promises to remain a 
large manufacturing village of the better class. It has a public water- 
supply, and is lizhted with gas, but its streets are mainly those of a 
country town rather than of a city. Its houses are generally de- 
tached, and many of them have considerable grounds. The inclina- 
tion of the area to be drained is nowhere steep, and the Sewer Com- 
mittee in describing the needs for drainage do not include an expe- 
rience of injury from surface flooding as an argument in its favor. 

Their arguments, however, based on other grounds, are exceed- 
ingly stronz and to the point. They include worse than imperfect 
sewers and drains, constructed with reference to no consistent plan; 
the discharge of these drains into a small mill-stream which runs 
through the city; the discharge of other drainage into small brooks, 
and of still others into swampy lands; the wide prevalence of cess- 
pools and privy-vaults of all degrees of badness, and such a satura- 
tion of the heavy subsoil as leads to wet cellars and bad roads. Con- 
cerning the mill-stream it is said: ‘* Manufacturing waste, domestic 
sewage, drainage of public institutions, stables, and gas-works, privy 
deposits, garbage, and surface washings have here found a common 
bed, either to be distributed slowly along its banks or left to putrefy 
on its muddy bottom, exposed by the withholding of water at the 
dams above the city, breeding and sending forth poisonous gases and 
offensive odors in our very midst.” 

The foregoing states briefly the problem which this committee had 
to solve, and states it fairly so far as their own report has stated it 
clearly. In its solution they adopted the wise course of calling in 
professional assistance, not being themselves experts in the matter. 
It was the engineer thus selected to whom the real solution of the 
problem was entrusted. His plan, simply stated, is to lay sewers at 
a considerable depth, the smallest being 12-inch pipes, and the largest 
a brick sewer 66 inches by 60 inches, having its mouth about half closed 
at low tide and entirely closed for some time at high tide. ‘The inter- 
mediate sizes are calculated for the removal of moderate rainfalls, — 
the water of heavy storms escaping through ‘‘ storm-overflows.”’ 

If Taunton were, or were probably to become, within the future 
which an engineer need regard, a compactly built city like Boston, 
with paved streets, and if it had steep grades, we might accept his 
minor sewers as suitable. If it were situated on the high bank of a 
great river like the Hudson, we might accept his main sewer as well. 
But Taunton has none of these conditions, — neither the necessities 
of the one case nor the possibilities of the other. It is simply a large 
and nearly level village with a very bad subsoil, with very difficult 
conditions for the removal of its filth, and with a comparatively in- 
siznificant tidal creek to receive its drainage. 

To sum up our case at the outset, we object to the proposed plan, 
from beginning to end, for these reasons: — 

1. No small industrial community like Taunton can afford to pay 
$750,000 to $800,000 for a system of sewerage if it can satisfy its 
sanitary needs and its want of soil-drainage for one third the money. 
In this case the other two thirds — or about half a million dollars — 
is needed only to remove the water of only moderate rains. 

2. The proposed sewers, especially the smaller ones, would very 
generally be ‘* sewers of deposit,” — offensive and dangerous to the 
public health. 

3. The delivery of the sewage of a town into a main sewer which, 
for over a mile of its length, has its bottom covered with dead water 
at low tide, — and for a mile and a half at high tide, and of which 


the whole mouth is closed at every high tide, must inevitably lead to | 


the deposit of putrescible matters and to the consequent production 
of unwholesome conditions. 


4. The delivery of foul sewage into such a stream as Taunton River, | 


at such a point as has been selected, violates the best established re- 
quirements of sanitary drainage. 

5. ‘* Should chemical or other treatment become necessary,’’ a 
condition which the Report contemplates, it would be impracticable 
(for such a town) to treat the volume of sewage which their sewers 
are calculated to discharge; and a matter of burdensome cost to pump 
such an amount to the surface of the ground. 

So far as our brief space allows, our meaning may be more fully 
explained thus: (1.) While the cost of the proposed sewers might 
easily be assessed upon abutting land in a city, where the whole front 
is occupied with costly buildings, such assessment in a country town 
would be extremely onerous. The excessive cost in this case is due 
to the effort to remove the water of ordinary rains through under- 
ground channels. ‘The water of the heavier storms, those which 
alone might cause any considerable destruction to property, it is not 
proposed to admit to the sewers. Were all or nearly all rainfall ex- 
cluded, and were the sewers reduced in size, within reasonable limits, 
to the capacity of the actual household and manufacturing waste, the 








1 Report of Special Committee on Sewerage for City of Taunton, 1878. 











cost of the work would be incomparably less. The sewers are placed 
much deeper than there is any present or probable need for anywhere, 
except in a city where deep cellars are used. Much of this depth is 
due to the inordinate size of the sewers. (2.) The engineer’s Report 
emphasizes the importance of a certain velocity of flow. We are 
thrice told, with reference to calculations of grade and size, that the 
assumed velocity of the flow is dependent on the sewers running half 


full. The given rate is 3 feet per second. This for a 12-inch sewer 


running half full would require a fall of, say, 4 inches in 100 feet, 
or lin 300. A 12-inch sewer, at a grade of 1 in 300 and running 
half full, would discharge nearly half a million gallons per day. Let 
us take the very large estimate of sixty gallons per day per head of 
population, — rainfall being excluded, —as the amount of sewage 
to be removed. It would then require a population of over eight 
thousand persons to fill this sewer half full, supposing the flow to be 
uniform, day and night. If we assume that one quarter of the daily 
flow is discharged in three hours, then the sewage of about six thou- 
sand persons would fill the sewer half full at least once a day, which 
would suffice for flushing purposes. Six thousand persons would 
probably occupy about twelve hundred houses, and, theoretically, it 
would require this number of houses to furnish sewage enough to 
keep the 12-inch pipe in good condition. Under the arrangement 
proposed, the flushing would be tolerably adequate during the season 
of frequent rains; but during dry weather deposition and decompo- 
sition would be inevitable. (3.) The Report says, concerning the 
rise of the tide into the sewer, ‘+ This, however, is rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise; for it is a well-established fact that sewers are 
kept cleaner by the ebb and flow of the tide than where there is no 
such action.” Mr. Robert Rawlinson, the best authority on this sub- 
ject, says: — 

‘* When an outlet sewer is liable to be back-watered, it will be 
advisable to keep the invert up as much as possible, even at the ex- 
pense of the gradient, as it will be better to have a level invert and 
depend on flushing rather than have an invert backwatered daily, 
during which period the sewage must be stagnant and must also 
be depositing silt. Suppose the range of tide is 20 feet vertical, and 
a main sewer is taken by a regular gradient from high-water down 
to low-water level, it must be clear that such a sewer will practically 
have no fall at high water and will be impeded during the entire 
tide.” Mr. Bailey Denton expresses the same opinion concerning 
the tide-locked outlets of Liverpool and Brighton. 

The Taunton outlet sewer would fill with heavy silt to the level of 
low water — more or less, according to the frequency of storms and 
according to the deposition between the low-water intervals — and 
would constitute an elongated cesspool more than a mile long, man- 
ufacturing sewer-gas from end to end and filling the whole sewer 
system of the town with adangerous atmosphere. (4.) There are 
grave objections to discharging sewage matters into any tidal estuary, 
where the tide sets up past the town, — to say nothing of the rights 
of riparian owners further down the stream. In the Report the fol- 
lowing quotation is made, —its application to the proposed ontlet 
not being noticed: ‘* Thus, while the crowded population is reliev- 
ing itself effectually and economically of its refuse and waste mate- 
rials, it is turning them over, in the shape of defiled water, to the 
injury and abridgment of the rights of every riparian owner.” To 
discharge this sewage six miles below the head of the tidal move- 
ment and in a stream where, during protracted droughts, there is a 
material diminution of fresh water flow, is to insure future trouble at 
home and abroad. (5.) A reservation is made concerning chemical 
or other treatment, and the small size of the sewers is excused by 
saying, ‘¢ only sewage of a limited volume would be delivered to the 
tanks or the farm, and the same results would be obtained at far less 
cost than if the manurial elements were further diluted by the entire 
flow of heavy storms.’’ The engineer’s conception of * limited vol- 
ume” may be computed thus: He adopts for the size of the last 2,500 
feet of his main sewer 66 inches by 60 inches. According to Latham’s 
tables, a circular sewer 5 feet in diameter will discharge, at an incli- 
nation of 1 in 2,400, 156,660 cubic feet per hour, so that during the 
moderate rain for which this sewer is calculated, a tank of one acre 
in area — which would be a very large tank for chemical treatment 
— would be filled 3$ feet deep in an hour. The discharge is below 
high-water mark, so that, whether for chemical treatment or for irri- 
gation, this whole volume of sewage must needs be raised, by arti- 
ficial pumping, at the rate of 81 tons per minute! 

In making the following statement, the summer condition of the 
proposed minor sewers, and the constant condition of the great outlet 
conduit, must have been lost sight of : ‘* I its sanitary results, the 
superiority of a sewer which continually keeps itself clean, over one 
which does not, is incalculable.” This idea reappears frequently 
throughout the Report. Such a Cloaca Maxima is justified by saying 
that it is in contemplation to make a great intercepting sewer 27 miles 
long to take the sewage of Glasgow to the sea. It is true that this 
prodigious scheme was recommended by Sir John Hawkshaw, but the 
city authorities have decided upon an immediate discharge into the 
Clyde after deposition and chemical treatment. The method of 
sewer ventilation recommended — by perforating the iron covers of 
the man-holes — is inadequate. Simple perforations are of little 
avail, even when not clogged with dirt, as they generally are; noth- 
ing short of open gratings will suflice. 

The Committee evidently count on material aid from the State, 
in consideration of furnishing an outlet for the sewage of the State 
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Lunatic Hospital, and they recommend that, with its aid, there be 
built at once the main sewer from the Hospital wall to the main out- 
fall, at a cost of $114,100. The Hospi:al sewage amounts to only 
50,000 galloas per day, or—if one quarter of this amount is dis- 
charged in 3 hours —to about 70 gallons (less than 10 cubic feet) 
per minute. This quantity would not half fill a 6-inch pipe laid on 
an inclination of 4 inches to 100 feet, and the needs of the Hospital, 
were its flow to be more than double what it now is, would be better 
served by a 6-inch pipe than by a larger one. 
vitrified pipe from the Hospital wall to the outfall point, laid below 
the reach of frost, and laid in the very best manner, would not now 
exceed $2,500. As the grade of the lower part of the line is very 
flat, it might be necessary to use cast-iron pipe from High Street. 
This would add about $1,300 to the cost. 

We have gone thus fully into this discussion, because the case un- 
der consideration is an entirely typical one, and because the questions 
at issue affect all country towns. The plan proposed for Taunton is 
in accordance with the general practice of the best sewerage en- 
gineers. But our best sewerage engineers have gained their expe- 
rience and formulated their theories in the treatment of paved and 
closely-built areas. In our opinion their successors, even in the largest 
cities, will vastly modify the present practice as they themselves 
have moilified the practice of their predecessors. Whether or not the 
present system is the best for cities, we are not now discussing. We 
are very sure that it is by no means the best for country towns, and 
that it is in fact entirely inapplicable to them, as much on the score 
of health as on the score ot economy. Let our country towns fist 
yet rid of their foul sewage and their soil water and leave the ques- 
tion of surface wash to be settled when, if ever, it becomes of suili- 
cient consequence. Health and economy first, — gigantic engineer- 
ing long afterward. 





DECORATION. 


Tne subject of the second competition is a sideboard in the din- 
ing-room of a retired manufacturer, whose former employés have 
presented it to him with a view to its displaying a full silver dinner 
service (which is not necessarily to be indicated), also presented by 
them. It is placed between two windows, and opposite the fireplace, 
and its ornamentation, which is to be properly subordinated to its 
general design, is to indicate the manufacture in which the gentle- 
man acquired his property. The extreme length of the sideboard is 
not to exceed nine feet, and its height must be less than the height 
of the room, which is fourteen feet. 

To the competitor the interesting features of this programme 
should be the manner in which he may contrive to illustrate a trade 
or manufacture in his decorations, and how he may most effectively 
set forth the service of plate. With one, and possibly two excep- 
tions, these opportunities for design have not been fairly availed of 
by the competitors. Although in the invention of a piece of furni- 
ture of this sort no very exhaustive demand is made upon the higher 
qualities of architectural composition, no result approaching satisfac- 
tion can be reached without the exercise in some degree of nearly all 
the technical resources which must be possessed by the architectural 
designer. The sense of proportion, scale, and fitness, the knowledge 
of detail, the use of mouldings, the subordination of parts, the adjust- 
ment of expression to the characteristics of the material employed, — 
all these qualities which are called into play in the designing of a 
great facade have their function in the making of even so common- 
place a thing as a sideboard. The best furniture of the best period 
of the Renaissance was formed by such architects as Philibert 
Delorme, and was eminently architectural in its character. When 
the high architectural traditions were forgotten in the designing of 
furniture there followed the extravagances of the Rocovo and the 
bombé, and this branch of art became debased and vulgar, the vic- 
tim of mechanical method and styles. 
minds trained in the larger problems of architecture proper that 
furniture is to be purified in its lines and improved in its artistic ex- 
pression. The cabinet-maker without such guidance must inevitably 
fall into mere caprice and become incoherent. It is, therefore, no 
condescension for an architect seriously to study such problems as are 
proposed in this programme, and the young designer in especial, if he 
is wise, will keep his project within the bounds of conventional forms, 
and will not allow his imagination and fancy to get the upper hand. 
His besetting sin is the desire to be original rather than correct, and 
the result, as exhibited in nine tenths of the designs submitted in 
these competitions, is the same sort of crudeness and illiterateness 
(although of course in a different degree) which the common carpen- 
ter in bis turn exhibits when he attempts decorated architecture on 
the basis of his native inspirations. The safest course is to remain 
loyal to the commonplace formulas of architecture in the beginning, 
to make them consistent with the construction and the material, and 
to be content with refining upon compositions thus securely based. 
A greater freedom of design, a bolder scope of invention, will come in 
due time, and will have grammatical expression, but not before the 
student has been so thoroughly exercised in the rudimentary and 
common forms that the sense of architectural fitness and proportion 
becomes an instinct. The architect is the conservator of traditions. 


(Second Series.) 


It is by the judicious aid of 
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It is his business, as the leader of all the arts of decoration, to keep 


the fundamental ideas pure and correct; it is not to hasten but to 


of the design. 


NOTICE OF THE SECOND COMPETITION IN INTERIOR 





guide and control their progress. All these arts, whether of glass- 
painting, mural decoration, the designing of stuffs and furniture of 
all sorts, nay, even of needlework and embroidery, must from time to 
time turn to him, not so much for new inspirations as for refresh- 
ment and correction. It is a matter of prime importance for the 


| architect to design furniture with the feelings of an architect, and not 


with those of a cabinet-maker. 

Perhaps one of the most carefully considered and most intelligently 
developed of the studies in the present competition — that of Dry 
Goods — is a proof that a ’prentice hand may sometimes make an 
essay with original ideas without rendering himself ridiculous. If so, 
this would be the exception which proves the rule. But the points 
of originality in this design are by no means the best points. Thus 
the open niche under the main shelf of the sideboard is out of style, 
badly composed, and too capricious in its motive; objects placed in 
this niche would be invisible from ordinary points of observation. 
The open backs of the light flanking pavilions are of questionable 
expediency, as would be betrayed by a perspective study; the objects 
placed upon the shelves should have a fixed constructional back- 
ground, and should not be exposed to the accidents of color and form 
which would be presented by the wall treatment behind. The dee- 
orated panels, however, are well designed, well drawn, and appropri- 
ate, and the use of bobbins in the little columns is not without inge- 
nuity. ‘The composition is harmoniously divided, and has good lines, 
and the scale of wood-work is well preserved. The elevation omits 
to break the base mouldings around the lockers which stand upon the 
main shelf, 

The best point of the design of Lynn is its judicious loyalty to 
architectural motives, which are used with discretion and self restraint. 
The consoles and panels above the upper shelf should have been 
raised a few inches upon a plinth to have their full value in the effect 
The composition has not a little dignity, and the curv- 
ing back of the locker in plan above the main shelf is a device which 
gives play of light and shade, and has its practical use. But the 
scale of the elevation is quite too small for the design; an inch and a 
half to the foot would have been nearer correct than an inch, which 
makes the main shelf four and a half feet high. There is no especial 
significance introduced into the decorative panels, and as a piece of 
furniture intended for a particular purpose, — to serve as a monu- 
ment, as it were,—this is not a success. But it is a fair design in 
itself, and the perspective study, if its details were but a very little 


| more clearly defined, would be an excellent line sketch; it has suffi- 


cient freedom of manipulation, and is not without brilliancy and 
breadth. 

The contribution of Clay, on the other hand, which is dedicated to 
an earthen-ware manufacturer, is abundantly enlivened with illustra- 
tive groups in niches, and with panels of tiles showing the processes 
of manufacture, so that there can be no mistaking what it is all about. 
Moreover the architectural composition is thought out with much 
care and invention, and the whole is harmoniously divided both hor- 
izontally and vertically. It is quite an ambitious performance, and 
deserves a good word. It is open, however, to these points of techni- 
eal criticism: The main shelf so overhangs the central division of the 
base that, from any usual stand-point, nothing of the little areade by 
which the base is decorated (and which, by the bye, is too light for 
the superstructure) would be visible, except the shafts, which, if they 
must be twisted, should turn in opposing directions. The support- 
ing consoles are well designed, and so are the panels at the ends of 
the ba-e; but the designer has been unfortunate enough to enrich the 
only moulding of the principal shelf, which cannot be seen. ‘The 
niched flanking pavilions of the superstructure should have been 
projected forward slightly from the central division, and the little 
order of columns which decorate this division should have been closed 
at either end with its own pilaster or anta. The frieze and cornice 
are too beavy for all the rest of the design; this, perhaps, is the main 
defect. A drop-like excrescence is used upon nearly all the support- 
ing brackets. This is capricious and unreasonable. The lettering is 
hastily and carelessly done, and there are several errors in spelling 
which contrast strangely with the literate character of most of the 
artistic work on the sheet. 

Persevere gives us a study with some original points quite temper- 
ately presented, and with a good outline. The main shelf gives us 
the whole area of the sideboard for the display of plate; in this respect 
he has gained a distinct advantage over all his competitors, and it is 
one of sufficient importance to subordinate all other features of the 
sideboard, as is really the case with this design. A heavier horizontal 
member over the main shelf would have supported the locker above 
more comfortably. ‘The perspective justifies the main points of this 
bold and pretty little composition: but the details are wanting in 


| refinement and knowledge, though the scale seems to be fairly under- 


stood; and the main cornice in the elevation is better composed than 
in the perspective sketch, which does not conform to it. The corner 
columns in the base should have been heavier, and the little balus- 
trade should have been lower; its function of protecting objects from 
falling is a forced one at best, and would be fulfilled by a feature of 
half the height. The drawing is wanting in firmness and decision of 
touch, and does injustice to the idea. 

Double Elephant sends a contribution in outline with good elements 
in it, but his drawing leaves much to be explained. We will give 
him the benefit of the doubt, however, and suppose that his flanking 
pavilions are open and have a panelled backing, and not closed with a 
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close-parelled locker. The drawing admits of either interpretation. 
This feature would go far to redeem a design which has many gram- 
matical faults, chief among which is the curious absence of a hori- 
zontal moulding or string above the glass doors of the central locker. 
The panelied space above this is not accounted for, and seems to be 
lost. If the flanking pavilions do not break through the entablature, 
but are intended to stop under it, they should have been furnished 
with a small crowning moulding of their own. But the balustered 
posts are excellently well detailed, and the entablature is a good spec- 
imen of classical wood-work delicately and discreetly composed. A 
perspective study is much needed to illustrate this design, which, but 
for such points of oversight as we have named, and for vacious signs 
of weakness in the design and execution of detail, would have made 
a formidable figure in the contest. It has, however, no indication 
whatever of individuality, as required by the programme, — and the 
decoration of the niche-heads and spandrels is bald and cheap. 

‘The design presented by Cunctator also sorely needs to be illus- 
trated by perspective or by shading. Much of it admits of several 
interpretations, and some of it is quite unintelligible, Enough, how- 
ever, is clear, to show that this competitor is not at present in a fair 
way to occupy the proper position of the architect with reference 
to the decorative arts, as we have endeavored to explain it in our in- 
troductory remarks. For his composition is full of injudicious caprice 
and a straining for novelty of effect, which is not justified by any 
evidence of familiarity with the common processes of architectural 
design. Cunctator would fly while he is yet callow. His principal 
shelf is far too high, and divides his composition horizontally into 
two equal parts, — a fundamental error. His posts are inexcusably 
capricious and excessively extravagant, and most of his details are 
illiterate. There is nothing which shows how the design is appro- 


priate for use in the house of a glass manufacturer. We commend to | 


this aspirant a careful study of the simpler elements of design, and 
earnestly counsel him to avoid any attempt at present to be original. 
To be correct is a far more important objective point. 

Fiat Justitia does not himself do justice to the programme; for he 
presents us with a cabinet and not with a sideboard. The design 


might more easily be adjusted to contain a small organ. It is quite 


too formal and monumental in character for our present purposes, 
and is overloaded with the vulgar and conventional embellishments of 
the cabinet-maker, The first practical requirement of a sideboard is 
to furnish abundance of shelf room, — and especially with a broad, 
open lower shelf or table. This design is wanting in this essential 





respect, and is not adaptable to the proper setting forth of plate | 


and glass. Even preserving its main architectural details and its 
somewhat too ponderous outline, the few alterations and additions 
necessary to adapt it to our present needs would make a fundamental 
change in the appearance of the design. This competitor has mis- 
directed his energies, but evidently, if started aright, with the de- 
termination of designing more like an architect, he could make a 
more fitting appearance in such a contest as this. 

Cecus also nceds an illustrative perspective sadly, or some judi- 
cious shading in order that the composition may exhibit whatever vir- 
tues it possesses in a more effective manner. As it is, he can scarcely 
himself have any idea how it would appear in execution. His study 
is another example of vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself. It is 
full of novelties, but wanting in knowledge; it is coarse where it 
should be delicate and bold where it should be self-restrained. The 
superstructure greatly overpowers the part below the main shelf. 
It would be infinitely improved by omitting the line of panels below 
the impost line. In outline the design is quite too tall for its width, 
and the immense buttresses over the flanking pavilions which support 
the central gable are too coarse in their lines, and are not justified 
by any interest in their detail. The notion suggested in the base is 
capable of interesting treatment, and is not without merit in its pres- 
ent setting forth. But the rest of the design is far too original to be 
good and far too ambitious to be really a useful experience for its 
author. 

Esperance, with a heavy hand and an unfortunate parsimony of 
detail, gives us in unexpressive outline a panelled wall with a side- 
board of monumental proportions adjusted to it. So far as we can 
understand it, this piece of furniture is not without merit in its inten- 
tion, but, as it is not explained by any sections or side elevations, our 
imavination has far too much play. The scale is too coarse for the 
work, — very much too coarse, — and there is not enough thought be- 
stowed by the author upon his design to justify any prolonged criti- 
cism of it. The mouldings should be more delicate, the detail more 
considered and refined, and the whole brought to a scale commensu- 
rate with the chairs and tables by which it must be accompanied. 
The attempt to harmonize the sideboard with the architectural dec- 
orations of the room by treating it with the same order is to be 
commended; but the order should be modified to suit the conditions 
of structure and u-e. Though this design is made the last in our list 
it would by no means be the last if its motives were properly de- 
veloped. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
8ST. THOMAS'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ST. CATHARINE’S, ONT. MR. 
M. E. BEEBE, ARCHITECT, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Tuts building, which is now nearly finished, was commence in the 
summer of 1877; it is built entirely of stone. Size about 80 by 100 
feet; cost $25,000. ‘I. Sullivan, contractor, St. Catharine's, Ontario. 





DESIGNS FOR A SIDEBOARD. COMPETITION NO. II. 
The award of the jury will be announced in our next issue. 
ENTRANCE TO THE COURTYARD OF THE CHATEAU DE COURANCES. 


We reproduce this illustration from the Croquis d’ Architecture of 


| the Intime Club. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB-HOUSE COMPETITION. 
New York. 

Wuen the Committee on Design appointed by the Union 
League Club came to their work of selecting one from the dozen 
or more designs sent in, the task resolved itself into a very sim- 
ple one. And once familiar with the accommodation offered by 
each, the committee with one voice fixed upon the design of Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns as the one most suitable in their judgment to 
the wants of the club. Should this selection be confirmed, and the 
award be given to the Boston firm, it will, in a measure, offset the 
Trinity Church, which was built in Boston after the designs of New 
York architects. For several days past the drawings have been on 
exhibition in the art-gallery of the club, and the members have been 
busy criticising in a curious sort of way the judgments of the archi- 
tects upon the needs of the club as expressed in the drawings. 
There are elevations with plans, sections, and perspective in each 
set. The first act of the committee after their appointment was 
to invite nine firms to send in drawings. These were as follows: 
James Renwick, G. E. Harney, Potter & Robertson, E. E. Raht, 
Richard M. Hunt, S. D. Hatch, MeKim, Mead & Bigelow, C. D. 
Gambrill, all of New York, and Peabody & Stearns of Boston. Mr. 
Renwick sends in two designs, and, besides, a couple of designs have 
been offered as voluntary contributions by Thorp & Price, and an- 
other one by West & Anderson, ‘The nine firms invited are paid the 
sum of $250 each, except of course the winners, who are to be em- 
ployed and commissioned as the architects of the structure. The 
requirements of the club were set forth in a circular sent to each of 
the architects. This was very general, and alone would not have 
been much of a guide. About six weeks’ time was given for the prep- 
aration of the drawings, and considering the problem this was none 
too long. The designs now on the walls, however, show a great deal 
of study. The plot, 84 by 152 feet, was to be covered as fully as pos- 
sible, so as to give this large club its reading-room, library, billiard- 
rvom, café, bowling-alley, hall, art gallery, and dining-room, with the 
necessary servants’ and service rovins. hout $200,000 were to be 
spent on the structure, and while the lucky architect could never hope 
to avoid the harsh criticisms of an active minority of the club, to do 
something satisfactory to the majority would be a successful and 
creditable feat for any member of the profession. 

Glancing around the room where the elevations and perspectives 
were hung, while broad tables held the plans and sections, I could 
readily select the authors even before the names were legible. Mr. 
Hunt was apparent in the severe style which serve ! well in the Lenox 
Library, and is here again introduced with a few concessions toward 
club life. Mr. Renwick tried a Gothic treatment, as well as some- 
thing more formal, but they were rather irreverently criticised by 
many of the laity present. Messrs. Potter & Robertson are as pre- 
cise and attentive to detail as thouzh it were a gate-lodge or a col- 
lege memorial hall they were designing. Messrs. Gambrill & H. E. 
Ficken make a very strong pair of designers, and had they paid 
more attention to the plan would no doubt have pushed the Boston 
firm hard. It seems almost a pity that something of this exterior 
could not be adapted to the Boston plan, and thus the best result 
attained. Mr. Harney has an out-and-out Queen Anne desizn, 
which would suit to a nicety some wealthy Knickerbocker club, 
anxious to keep up the memory of their Dutch ancestors. It is the 
most homelike structure of any on the walls, and notwithstanding its 
size has a real cozy look and feeling. Mr. Raht is as precise as may 
be, with lines and angles as clean cut as any in the Coal and Iron 
Exchange building. Mr. Hatch is meagre, and his design has a 
pinched look, and does not fairly present the possibilities of the 
problem, Mr. McKim has a very peculiar design, which manifests a 
curious notion of club life in New York. There might have been good 
reason for such a contrivance had the club been situated in an Italian 
city, but such a hanging garden would be a deserted domain for 
ten months of the year, and during the other two months the club men 
are not in town. The unsolicited designs-evince the wisdom of the 
committee in not soliciting them. Messrs. Thorp & Price have not 
treated themselves fairly in the designs to which they have affixed 
their names. Mr. Thorp in his Racket Club did honest work with a 
legitimate building material, but his club-house seems designed on 
the conventional model for an English town warehouse or store, and 
the club members embodied this verdict in very direct languace. 
The Potter & Robertson design hangs next to that of Gambrill & 
Ficken, and here may be studied the best of the New York plans. 
Both indicate an appreciation of what a club-house should be, and 
show that mixture of publicity and the privacy and comfort of home 
with somewhat of pretentious show. It is not to be repellant or cold; 
conspicuous enough to invite public attention and criticism, while it 
does not seem to extend an invitation to the casual stroller to walk 
in, as a museum, a church, a library, or a theatre might ; it is to be 
something more than a grand private house, which a certain number 
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of individuals propose to hold with common privileges. These char- 
acteristics are manifested in the design of Messrs. Potter & Robert- 
son in a somewhat formal way, and in the Gambrill outlines more 
freely. The plans, however, of these designs failed to meet the ap- 
proval of the committee, and they were laid aside. Before passing 
on to speak of the winning drawing there is a design at the other 
end of the room which deserves a word. It was prepared by 
Messrs. West & Anderson, and has a tower, and has a combination 
of coarse emphatic features, which would possibly suit the building 
committee in a Western town. 

The design of Messrs. Peabody & Stearns is intended to be executed 


in brick and Belleville stone; but what the outside may be is of com- | 


paratively small consequence, as it will no doubt be modified to suit the 
notions of the building committee, even if the sober s cond thought 
of the architects does not dictate the many changes which are neces- 
sary to tone down the rather strongly marked lines of the elevations. 


It can hardly be styled a homelike structure, and though the club is | 


an active political body at times, and makes itself very prominent in 
the public eye, there is a quiet retiring side to the life of the club, 
which will hardly find this exterior a congenial one. 

In their Queen Anne outlines the architects get what no formal 


style would permit, —a freedom to arrange the elevation to mect | 


the exigencies of the plan, and it is very easily seen in the Boston 
plan that the interior has dominated over the exterior; that a home 
for the club has first been laid out and then some attention has been 
paid to inclosing the desired arrangement of rooms in an appropriate 
dress. 

The entrance is from 39th Street by a shallow porch which opens 


into a good-sized hall. This story is not particularly high. It is | 


the lounging story. The reading-room, or ogling apartment, whence 
the club men can observe, through its broad windows, the fair prome- 
naders on the Avenue, is on the Avenue front. It extends the en- 
tire length of the lot. At the opposite side of the hall and at the 
other end of the building is the billiard-room and smoking-room; 
adjoining it is the coflee-room, and below in the basement are the 
bowling-alleys, and not as in another plan on the Avenue front di- 
rectly below the library. Access to the story above is by a broad 
staircase well arranged for effect, opposite the main entrance. This 
story is a much more lofty one, and is occupied by the library over 
the reading-room, while over the billiard-room is the hall, or 
theatre. To the left, and between the entrance and this meeting 
room, is the art-gallery, running back to the rear, and lighted from 
above. This divides the building, and the great shaft which lights 
it affords air and ventilation to the upper stories as well. In con- 
nection with this hall and art-gallery a special feature of the plan is 
to be noted, an extra entrance, made inconspicuous and placed be- 
tween the club entrance and the billiard-room. A staircase runs 
from it to the top of the building. The first flight is broad and 
easy of ascent, and should the hall be hired out temporarily, or the 
gallery thrown open for any exhibition, the visitors would use the ex- 
tra doorway, and reach the hall or gallery without in any way interfer- 
ing with the regular habits of the club men, who would not find the 
club invaded for the nonce by a flock of strangers. Another feature 
which caught the eye of the committee was the use of sliding doors 
in the library. The usual alcove plan is followed, and between each 
bank of double shelves, doors are arranged; by drawing them out 
the library may be cut up into a series of small book rooms. For 
meetings of committees this might at times be very useful. 


The next floor is devoted to chambers. It is low, and a bridge or | ated to the special use of private collectors of this city, and filled 


entry leads over the top of the art-gallery, breaking the continuity 
of the sky-light, and allows access to the chambers over the meeting 
hall. This story is really the last one in the main building, for at its 
ceiling level the main cornice is fixed, and above it the great roof be- 
gins, and here on the fourth story is the dining-room. This has been 


made a special study, and many good points have been gained, though | 


to many New Yorkers the idea of a dining-room on the fourth floor 


will appear somewhat of a novelty. But broad stairways, and ese | 


pecially convenient elevators, give easy access to it, and its position 


permits a treatment which it could not have in the lower stories. It | 
is over the library end of the building, extending north and south | 


along the Fifth Avenue end, and with the west exposure. In height 
it extends through two stories, or rather the ceiling, which is some- 
what an open-timber one, is permitted to run up into the high man- 


sard, and with the upper dormer windows the room has a line of | 


lights along one side after the manner of clerestory windows. The 
serving-room at one end is in two stories; the upper one is connected 
with the kitchen, which ix thus on the fifth story, entirely clear of the 
members’ portion of the club, and almost certain to give no offence. 
Other chambers fill up the fourth and fifth floors, and servants’ quar- 
ters are here provided, There are scores of points where evidences 
of study can be noted when the plans are under inspection. For in- 
stance, on the library floor, the opportunity for a fine vista through 


the whole one hundred and fifty feet of building has not been lost, | 


and from the Avenue windows of the library the line of sight extends 
across the hall and the gallery to the opposite wall of the theatre. 
There are many chances for fine effects in a minor way, and while 
there is in a measure a want of repose and absence of dignity in the 
interior, it is capable of being made an eminently comfortable and 
satisfactory building for club purposes, and for this club in particular. 
The cost of such a building is estimated at $217,000, and with such 
modifications as will be made in the exterior, it will be a real addi- 


| tion to the architecture of the city, though such an one as will provoke 
much critical comment. Were one disposed to draw sharp lines 
between distinctive styles and temporary fashions in architecture, 
some sharp things might be said of the Peabody & Stearns de- 
sign. 

There is little doubt but that the club will ratify the action of its 
_ committee, and operations will be opened on May 1, by tearing 

down the riding shed, which now encumbers the corner selected 
as thie site. j 





THE RECENT LOAN EXHIBITION. — VARIOUS CHAPTER MATTERS, — 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL. 


BAuttrmoreE, April 13 
Tue Art Loan Exhibition in the rooms of the Peabody Institute 
finally closed on Saturday last, having continued open for about five 
weeks. As has been stated, the object for which the exhibition was 
gotten up was — besides throwing open to the public a very interest- 


| ing and instructive collection of miscellaneous objects of art — to col- 
| leet funds, one fourth of which was to go to the Decorative Art 


Society and the residue to be appropriated to the purchasing of 
pictures for the foundation of a permanent gallery at the Peabody 
Institute. Considering certain difficuliies and restrictions to be en- 
countered in the disposition of the rooms, the general arrangement 
was, upon the whole, as satisfactory as could be expected. Two simi- 
lar exhibitions, held within the last five years, have been financially 
great successes. They had, however, a charitable object in the 
background as a raison d’étre, and offered certain side attractions in 
the way of restaurants and floral temples to beguile the inartistic 
public. These additional attractions were all omitted in the present 
case, and the public showed themselves neither so enthusiastic in their 
interest nor so generous in their support of an exhibition of pure art. 

Nearly one half of the oil paintings were exhibited and offered for 
sale by New York artists, and although there were some very good 
things among them, the whole collection proved much less interest- 
ing than that on the opposite wall, which was devoted to pictures 
chosen from various private galleries in the city, among which were 
a number that would rank high in any modern collection. In the 
room devoted to the Rhinehart casts was a small collection of water- 
colors, with some half-dozen exceptions, however, not above medioc- 
rity. The Decorative Art Society, in an alcove of its own, made 
a fair exhibit of needlework and china-painting, some of the most 
beautiful specimens of the former being contributed from Boston and 
New York. 

The large bric-’-brac room was very attractive in its general ap- 
pearance, and contained many very beautiful and rare and valuable 
things, but, although it was perhaps unavoidable, the overcrowding 
and unintelligent arrangement, and total lack of classification of the 
objects, was to be regretted. A large pyramidal stand with many fine 


| bronzes upon it occupied the centre of the hall. Two cases of very 


beautiful and interesting portrait miniatures were specially noticeable, 


fect specimens of nearly all the well-known porcelain manufactures 
of Europe and the East. Caldwell of Philadelphia had the most con- 


| and distributed through the room were a large number of very per- 
) 
} 


| spicuous exhibit, from which he sold a large number of articles to 


amateur collectors. Tiffany exhibited some few, though very ex- 


j 

| 

ieee : ; : 

| — specimens of his beaten silver ware, — old watches, and repro- 


uctions of antique jewelry. A number of cases were appropri- 


from their own cabinets, generally showing good taste in arrange- 
ment, and containing articles of rare value and beauty, thouwzh in 
some instances remarkable for some romantic history or interesting 
incident, conspicuously placarded, connected with its acquisition, 
| rather than for real artistic merit. 
| One of the objects that attracted most attention in this room was a 
| bust in white marble, Christ bound with Cords, by a young artist, 
a Jew by birth, and a native of Richmond, Virginia, who has been 
| studying for some years abroad, and whose works are said to have 
been very favorably criticised in Paris and Berlin. The treatment 
of this bust is a wide departure from the conventional and long 
| familiar one, and represents perfect robust manhood, with a strong 
Jewish type of feature. The work is far above mediocrity in concep- 
| tion and treatment, but the impressions produced upon different per- 
sons as to the prevailing feeling expressed in the face were very 
varied. The bust was purchased by the person who formerly pur- 
chased the Clytie from Rhinehart, and gave it to the Peabody In- 
stitute, and who was also the owner of a number of the best pict- 
ures in the exhibition. 

The Walters gallery did not lend any of its treasures to the exhi- 
bition, but for one morning was thrown open by its owner with a very 
delightful reception and entertainment to a number of invited guests, 
| and for several days afterward by special tickets to the public. The 

room of Oriental porcelain, bronzes, and lacquer ware is bewildering 

in the wealth of forms and colors collected in so small a space, and 
_ needs frequent visits of many hours to be calmly appreciated. The 

disposition of the picture gallery is altered materially in the last year 

by some valuable additions, among which are three De Neuvilles, 
, the Surprise at Dawn, occupying the place of honor most deservedly. 

Most striking among the new acquisitions are the Waning Honey- 

moon by Boughton, Suicide by Decamps, Corpus Delecti by Boks, 
| Wood Scene by Diaz, and Mud Pies by Knaus. 


[Vot. V.—No. 174. 
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At a meeting of the Chapter a few weeks ago the hour for meeting | 


was changed from eight in the evening to five in the afternoon, in 
order to insure a larger attendance, and a Committee on Programmes 
was also appointed, to arrange for providing some interesting paper 
to be read at each meeting. One paper entitled National Types of 
Domestic Architecture, illustrated by plans, has already been read. 
At the same meeting an animated discussion arose as to | rofessional 
practice, particularly as regards the adherence to the se edule of 
charges set forth by the Institute, which was considered by some as 


impossible in a community where the “intelligent and practical me- | 


” 


chanic” is so frequently preferred to the “ theoretical and artistic 
architect ; and facts and opinions were freely acknowledged by some 
of the members, which to others were quite a new revelation. An 
effort to again urge the City Council for action upon the building 
Jaw was deemed inexpedient during this session, though it was hoped 
that the decided move made by the plumbers in that direction might 
be more successful, owing to their greater influence in city politics. 
The extra four dollar assessment from the In-titute meets with as 
much disfavor here as elsewhere, not one member of the Chapter as 
yet having consented to pay it. Business in several oflices is de- 


cidedly more active this spring, the work consisting chiefly in city and | 


country residences, moderate-sized churches, and some few ware- 
houses. The foundations have been begun on Charles Street for 
the new building of the Wednesday Club, whose monthly * musical 
and dramatical ” soirées have been for several years among the most 
popular social entertainments ever given in the city. As it is said 
the building will only cost $25,000, it must necessarily be simple in 
plan and inexpensive in finish. 

A walk through the buildings of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, even 
in their present unfinished condition, proves highly interesting. Spe- 
cially to be noticed just now is the thorough system of ventilation and 
heating, the fire proofing of ceilings, ete., by the use of Tiel blocks, 
now manufactured in Baltimore, the disposition of the various wards 
and their dependencies, the deep excavations and massive masonry of 


the kitchen building, the excellent working of the Cheat River blue- | 


stone ured for finish, and the very thorough workmanship and _ at- 
tractive style of finish about the roofs, chimneys, ete. 
been done is still only the beginning, as several years’ work will be 
needed before the institution can start actively upon the good work 
for which it is intended. J.N. W. 





THE COMPETITION FOR THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


To tue Eprror or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, —The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in 
their advertisement, to which you refer in your paper of last week, 
have offered to all architects a premium of $500 for the best com- 
petitive design for a public school-house having certain specified 
accommodations. Its cost is not to exceed $30,000; drawings to be 
made to the scale of } inch to the foot, to be submitted on or before 
May 1, with “specifications and detailed estimates,” and all plans 
submitted to become the property of the district, “to be used or 
disposed of as the commissioners may think best.” Seven practising 
architects of the city of Washington forthwith united in a protest ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners, declaring that they were willing to enter 
into any fair and reasonable competition, but that the terms of the one 
proposed as above, unless modified to the extent that all plans to 
which a prize is not awarded be returned to the persons submitting 
them, “are too onerous to be borne, and must have been imposed 
upon the commission by some designing person.” ‘The natural infer- 
ence is that these gentlemen considered that the clause proposing to 
retain the drawings — which clause, you inform us, the Commissioners 
refuse to withdraw —is the only objectionable feature in the adver- 
tisement. So long as decent members of the profession in every com- 
munity are ready and eager to expend their money and time and the 
best fruits of their experience and study upon propositions so ungen- 
erously and, as we think, so unintelligently conceived as this of the 
district commissioners, even with the amendment suggested by the 
architects, so long will building committees continue to angle with 
these specious and cruel flies. Indeed, they are furnished by the 
architects themselves with all the justification they could desire. We 
can hardly blame men of business for thinking lightly of a profession 
upon which such exactions can be laid, and for availing themselves of 
the privilege of choice among wares so cheaply offered. Thus, if a 
dozen architects are willing to lay at the feet of the Washington 
commission a series of designs carefully studied out and drawn at a 
scale of a quarter of an inch, with specifications and detailed esti- 
mates for this school-house, at a cost to the architects of several 
thousand dollars, and to the commission of only five hundred, the 
benefits of the bargain are all on the side of the commission, of course, 
whether they keep all the designs or not. It might have been sup- 
posed that for the sake of the very great advantage of comparing 
various thoroughly detailed projects, set forth with a most unnecessary 
and entirely premature expenditure of unremunerated labor upon 
working drawings and full specifications, without which detailed es- 
timates cannot be furnished, the commission would have been willing 
to yield the almost nominal point demanded by the architects in this 
‘ase. But even if the architects had obtained the modest concession 
which they asked for, the fundamental wrong which they will do 
themselves and the profession by entertaining such a proposition at all 
will remain. ‘The only remedy is systematically to decline so to pros- 


What has | 





titute professional labor, and to make diligent use of every opportu- 
nity which offers to mitigate these arrogant, or, if not arrogant, these 
illiberal, or, if not consciously illiberal, these ignorant demands con- 
tinually made upon the profession of architecture. The report of the 
Committee on Professional Practice regarding competitions, pub- 
lished by the Institute in pamphlet form, and available to all archi- 
tects on application to the Secretary, is a serviceable tract prepared 
to meet just such emergencies. If members of building committees 
can be induced to read it, it may be presumed that, as men of business 
and men of honor, they will scarcely venture so grossly, and with such 
unnecessary exactions, to tempt the cupidity or the impecuniosity of 
architects. Respectfully, i ¥. S. 





THE EFFECT OF HEIGHT ON VERTICAL DIMENSIONS. 


To tne Epiror oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : 

Dear Sir, —In inviting designs for the Washington Monument 
from architectural students, it would be advisable to invite also crit- 
icism, and thus properly ventilate all the good and bad points which 
should be kept in view in designing, and save a large amount of mis- 
directed energy on impracticable designs, and facilitate the best 
solution of the problem. 

This is an economic age, and the character of every design must 
be determined by its adaptability to its assigned purpose and condi- 
tions, as well as the possibility of executing it within the probable funds 
at the disposal of the authorities, or the utmost expenditure which 
they are inclined to countenance. Another consideration often over- 
looked is the crowding in of small features and details at high alti- 
tudes, which cannot possibly be discerned from available points of 
sight, and cause therefore a useless expenditure of money. Some 
time ago I observed in the yard inclosure of the new Chicago Cus- 
tom-House and Post-Office some elaborate stone-carving of small 
detail and fine workmanship, which I understood was intended for a 
feature at a high elevation on the building, in which position it could 
not possibly be seen from the street; and the leaves, ete., were 
carved so thin and of such fragile stone that rain, frost, and ice 
would soon destroy them. This was an unpardonable waste of 
money. 

The difference between the apparent and the real heights of verti- 
val parts of a lofty structure at the higher angular altitudes is easily 
found by sealing the chords which represent the apparent heights of 
stages, stories, features, etc., and the radii equal to the base, or dis- 
tance between an assumed point of sight and the vertical axis of the 
monument; which radii are then extended in position to the vertical 
axis, or to cut vertical lines of elevation, to obtain real vertical di- 
mensions for purposes of construction, estimates, ete. Or in deal- 
ing with a high composition like the proposed monument, the trigo- 
nometrical method is precise. for a few main divisions: for instance, 
given an angular elevation of 10° above the horizon, and a base of 
500 feet, the vertical height would be 88 feet; whereas the apparent 
vertical height of 88 feet. the visual angle being 10°, and the angular 
altitude between 35° and 45°, would be 150 feet real height, the an- 
gular measurements indicating the visual angle at which the various 
parts of an object are presented to the view of the spectator. For 
information of young students, the above and other like problems are 
obtained thus. In tables of natural tangents 10°= .17633, which 
x 500 feet base = 88 feet. 

Then N. T. 45° = 1.00000 & 500 = 500 feet. 
“ 35°=> .70021 & 500 = 350 feet. 
i. @. 10° at 35° elevation = 150 feet. 

This increase of real over apparent dimensions at th: higher alti- 
tudes is independent of aerial effects of distance and of receding 
and oblique parts; also of surroundings, backgrounds to the most 
available points of view, ete. 

The linear effect of increase of horizontal distance is to diminish 
the apparent height and width in inverse ratio, — the visual angies 
subtending an object being contracted to a half at double the dis- 
tance from the point of view. 

Another consideration is to provide ample substructures to carry 
the superincumbent dead load, as well as the additional load and 
strains produced by hurricane and storm pressures, and by the use of 
elevators, etc., and by chance unequal distribution of loads caused by 
unequal settlement of foundations and piers, whereby a surplus ulti- 
mate stress may be shifted on to the firmer and better resisting 
parts. Also to allow amply for cutting into piers for joists, girders, 
arch skewbacks, and other structural devices, and other incidentals 
likely to affect the security of the structure; and to remember that 
the security of a structure depends on the strength of its weakest 
parts. Such contingencies sometimes arise from changes and alter- 
ations (and omissions under careless supervision) which were made 
as the work progresses, and were not originally contemplated, and 
which are sometimes done at the instance of a crotchety or stupid 
superintendent, and perhaps are not discovered until too late to be 
remedied. Also to provide materials of safe bearing resistance, with 
ample margins of strength for all contingencies of careless or slovenly 
work. If I recollect aright, I think I observed, several years ago, 
that some of the marble facing of the present shaft is somewhat 
chipped at the bearing edges, which may be due to the unequal set- 
tling of the facing and the backing of the structure. 

Yours respectfully, Avex. BLAck. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

STRENGTHENING THE FounDATIONS OF THE WasHiINGTON Monv- 
meNnT. — The work of strengthening the foundations of the Washington 
Monument, for which Congress has appropriated $100,000, is progressing 
slowly and carefully. ‘To undermine, even by ever so little, a mass weigh- 
ing some thirty-two thousand tons, so insecure as to need such reinforcing, 
is, of course, a delicate operation. Work can be done on only one tunnel at 
a time, until after the pressure shall be supported evenly near each angle 
and the widdleof each side. ‘The tunnelling of one of these trenches, which 
are each four feet wide, though their depth is unknown to us, takes about 
two days and a half, and another day’s work is needed to fill it with the 
Portland cement concrete, in whose preparation every care is taken. This 
is laid in layers six inches thick, each layer being pounded into a solid and 
homogenous mass before the next course is putin. When the tunnel is 
nearly filled itis subjected to a tinal ramming, and liquid cement is forced 
inte all unfilled crevices through a pipe subjected to pressure. In this way 
eight of the seventy-two trenches have been filled. “ When all these trenches 
have been dug and filled,” savs a Washington paper, “ the base of the monu- 
ment will be incased in a foundation of stone, resting on incompressible 
sand, and its weight will be distributed over 15,876 square feet, instead of 
6,400 square feet, as at present. This new base will extend eighteen feet 
under the outer edge of the foundation, and five feet under the outer face of 
the shaft at its lower joint. The centre of the monument will also be sup- 
ported by a mass of concrete, the excavations for which will be made when 
the central trenches are dug, as the latter will be carried from one side of 
the monument to the other. To lock the old foundation with the new, and 
distribute the pressure more uniformly, a supporting mass of concrete, like 
a continuous series of buttresscs, is to be carried from the upper surface of 
the new foundation up and under the outer portions of the shaft.” 


A CoLiection OF THE OLp Masters 1n Pervu.— Ze Temps contains 
the following curious letter, which gives an account of a remarkable collec- 
tion of the old masters at Lima: *“ Who would believe that Lima, which 
has no museum of the fine urts, has, nevertheless, a private collection by the 
side of which many an European gallery would be colorless? A collection 
of more than eleven hundred paintings, the greater part of them signed by 
the nobkst names of the Spanish, Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
schools? Yet there is nothing more true than the existence of this extraor- 
dinary collection ; the proof is that [have seen it, and this is whatI saw: 
In one of the oldest houses in the ci.y there lives a hospitable gentleman, 
Don Manuel Zaballos. Whoever knocks at the door of his house is well 
received ; but I ought to say that generally none but strangers ever present 
themselves. The Peruvians scem to be ignorant of the Collection Zaballos, 
doubtless because they have none too much time to admire their female 
compatriots. In the first room are a hundred small Spanish and Italian 
paintings, perfect gems in their way. The master shows us, with a certain 
off-handedness, three admirable Murillos, and, although we are inclined to 
speak more at length of this Magdalen, this St. John, and this Descent from 
the Cross, he leads us into his Salon Carré and confronts us with a Zurbaran 
well known to, or at least much sought after by, connoisseurs, the Ecstasy 
of St. Francis; on the right are two superb Rubens, on the lefta Van Dyck ; 
on every side hang haphazard, in tarnished and worm-eaten frames, Raphaels, 
Claude Lorraines, and Paul Potters. In the next room is the same pro- 
fusion of chefs-d’auvre in the same disorder ; the schools are a perfect jum- 
b'e ; the subjects injure one another; here and there the frames overlap ; 
but still here are the names of the same great artists. Before these can- 


Tue Nationat GaLcery, Loxpon. — During the year 1878, 902,162 
persons visited the galleries of the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, 


| the average being 4,978 for each of the one hundred and eighty-eight days 


when they are open to the public. Care was taken to note what pictures 
were most frequently copied, with results which are quite as interesting and 
unexpected as the statistics as to the popularity of different authors which 
the librarians of our public library gather. Thus, of the older masters 
Greuze seems to be the most popular, for his Portrait of a Young Girl was 
copied fifteen times, and his Young Girl with an Apple was reproduced by 
seventeen students; while the Praying Madonna had twelve admiring imi- 
tators. Amongst the more modern masters, Reynolds heads the list with 
twent)-two copies of his Angels’ Heads, and twenty copies of the Age of 
Innocence. Turner’s ‘Téméraire was reproduced twenty-one times, and 
Romney’s portrait of Lady Hamilton, sixteen times. 





Tue Cnannet Tonnevt. — The preliminary investigations which it is 
necessary to make, before the actual work of constructing the tunnel is be- 


| gun, are still pushed by the French with much activity. Lately attention 


vases, blackened, smoke-lisco!ored, ill-arranged, our doubts vanish ; our feel- | 


ings of astonishment and admiration are better guaranties of the authenticity 
of the signatures than ihe signatures themselves. Finally we enter a gallery 
where there are perhaps fifty paintings ; the middle and the two ends are oc- 
cupied by three paintings, three chefs-d’ceuvre ; the Communion of St. Jerome 
—‘ But,’ you will say, ‘ you are poking fun at us, my fine fellow; the Com- 
munion of Saint Jerome by Domenichino is in the Vatican ; every one has 
seen it there, every one can still see it there. Because you are in Peru you 
think you can tell us fine’— Pardon, in my turn; I am very sorry for 
the Vatican, since the Communion of St. Jerome which is there is only a 
copy of the original, which ishere. Do you wish a proof of what I affirm ? 
Look at the Death of St. Jerome, at the other end of the gallery, by the 
same Domenichino, which has never been copied, as far as 1 know, and you 
will agree that it is difficult to be deceived when you have before your ey:s 
two St. Jeromes in the same tone and almost in the same attitude. Let us 
move on. Here again is the first of Raphael’s virgins; here is a battle 
piece by Salvator Rosa, as fine as that in the Louvre; three (life-size) eques- 
trian portraits by Velasquez; some Tinttoretos, at least as fine as those 
in the Ducal Palace at Venice. Next is acomplete collection of the Flem- 
ish School, with Teniers, Van Ostades, Gerard Dows enough to excite the 
envy of the Museum at the Hague; there are besides three Rembrandts. 
Whoever would study the Spanish school, too littke known, would do well 
to come here to study it. He would see here a Cano, that Spanish Michael 
Angelo, representing the Birth of Christ, where each figure is a complete 
picture in itself. There is not a great name which is not represented by two 
or three canvases, not a picture which is not full of life, movement, passion. 
In short, we leave this house wonder-stricken, enchanted with our discov- 
ery, and envious of Don Manuel's good fortune in being able to study these 
masterpieces atall hours. But before we leave him, he surprises us once more. 
Taking from an old Louis XIII. bureau a sheet of yellow paper, he says, 
‘ Tam always grateful to the strangers who come to see my paintings, but 
I only preserve the names of those of my fellow-citizens who visit me. 
Here is a list begun six years ago, and see, there are not yet fifty names !’” 





Tue Frencu Exuisition Buitpine. —It is said that the French Cabi- 
net has decided to retain the facade of the main building of the Exhibition 
facing the river. The remainder of the site will again become a military 
drill ground. P 





Tue Boss Bricktarers’ Association. — About a month ago an asso- 
ciation with the foregoing title was formed by twenty-three sub-contractors 
in St. Louis, who were dissatistied that the percentage of profit made by the 
contractor for the whole work should be so much greater than their own. 
The members have pledged themselves not to make a tender for a sub-con- 
tract until the bid submitted by the contractor has been accepted. 








has been turned to examining the bed of that part of the English Channel 
under which the tunnel must pass. Upto the Jast of February, 7,791 sound- 
ings had been taken, the depth varying between one hundred and two hun 
dred metres. The lead brought up 3,207 geclogical specimens. Over a dis- 
tance of twenty-eight kilometres (17 2-5 miles) identical results were 
obtained in 1,525 cases, which seems to indicate that the tunnel, which 
will be thirty-six kilometres (22 miles) long, will be driven through sound 
gray chalk. 





A Famous Tosacco-Box. — There was recently exhibited at two of the 
city clubs a box which belongs to the Past Overscer's Socicty of the Par- 
ishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, called “ The Westminster 
Tobaceo-Box.” So remarkable is its history that not only has the Soci: ty 
of Antiquaries held discussions over it, but it has been honored by a per- 
sonal “ rceeption’’ by her Majesty. This box, or rather the original, — for 
it is composed of no fewer than seven boxes in one, and the box is the 
smallest of them all, — was only an ordinary horn “ baccy ” box, the gift of 
one of the Overseers of St. Margaret’s to the convivial club to which he then 
belonged, in the year 1713. The members were delighted with the gift, and 
recorded their appreciation by a silver rim affixed to it in 1720. This little 
bit of silver appears to have worked wonders, for every successive paro- 
chial officer of St. Margaret’s or St. John’s also affixed a silver plate and 
rim, the subject being of either parochial or national interest, and when the 
box became covered other boxes were built around it, so that at the pres- 
ent time, to the ordinary oval box four and one half inches long by three 
and three quarters inches wide, of three quarters of an inch inside depth, 
and thirteen and one quarter inches round, six other boxes have been added, 
the Jast being octagonal in shape, about tive feet round and three feet high. 
While the first or original box only weighs some ten ounces, the last weighs 
nearly half a hundred pounds, the whole seven weighing about twice as 
much. Each silver plate represents some parochial or national event of in- 
terest which has occurred during the yewr of office of the donors ; the first 
of the series being a representation of the battle of Culloden in 1746 —a 
design, it is said, by Hogarth; and the last three the proclamation of the 
Queen as Empress of India, the erection of the Cleopatra Needle, and the 
loss of the steamboat Princess Alice, the cases thus representing at one 
view one hundred and thirty-two years of national history. — London Times. 





A Simece Nicgut Crock. — Lamps are constructed in Paris so that they 
indicate the time during the night. The oil is contained in a tall, narrow 
vessel, placed vertically, and connected at the bottom with the wick of the 
lamp. This vessel is graduated, beginning at the top with VII. After one 
hour’s burning the level of the oil will be at VIII, and so on. The lamp 
burns with perfect regularity, and a reflector is so placed as to throw the 
light on this cylindrical dial. The level of the oil, which can easily be 
seen, always correctly indicates the time. — La Nature. 


Prumpine Hints. — It is said that lime has a very injurious effect upon 
lead pipes when it rests upon them, and is kept moist or even damp. Cases 
are reported where pipes have been eaten through in a very short time 
under basement floors where the plasterers had swept their rubbish, — A 
mixture of equal parts of plaster of Paris and powdered pumice-stone 
makes a useful casing for articles that are to be soldered or brazed. 





Tue Licgutninc-Rop.— The St. Louis Academy of Sciences has been 
throwing light upon the lightning-rod, concerning which, said Profes-or 
Nipher, there are many popular delusions. One is, that if one of two rods 
containing an equal amount of metal be hollowed out, thus giving it greater 
expanse, its conductive power would be greater than that of the other. 
The truth is that they would be equally as good conductors, Another er- 
roneous impression which the professor proceeded to dispel was, that a 
current of electricity runs along the surface of a wire. In reality it extends 
through the entire wire when the ec rcuit is made, Mr. Nipher said, but 
when the cireuit is closed, it accumulated upon the surface of the conductor. 
A strong point made was that lightning-rods do not attract lightning. 
They are splendid conductors, much better than wood or air, and lightning 
strikes them because they offer the least resistance to the passage of the 
electric current. It makes no difference whether a point be on a lightning- 
rod or not, so far as the protection of buildings is concerned. The positive 
electricity in the earth will flow along the wire and accumulate at the point, 
if there be one, making the tension and the conducting power greater and 
enhancing the probability of lightning striking that rod in preference to 
another which has no point, but has the positive current disseminated 
through it equally. — New York Tribune. 





HunGartan Bricxs.— One reason why the recent flood in Hungary 
was so fatal to life is said to be the fact that the bricks of which most of 
the houses were built were not made of hard burned clay, but of lime and 
water hardened by drying in the sun, like Mexican adobes ; so that as soon 
as they were surrounded by the flood they began to crumble away, and so 
destroyed the refuges which the startled citizens would first seek. 
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